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INTERVIEWER:  Michael  Heiens 


INTERVIEWEE:  Joseph  Leach 

INTERVIEWER:  This  is  an  interview  with  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Leach  for  the  Joliet 
Junior  College  Oral  History  Program  by  Mike  Heiens  at  Mr.  Leach's  home  in 
Braidwood,  Illinois,  on  October  6,  1975,  at  10:00  a.m. 

HEIENS:  Mr.  Leach,  when  was  the  city  of  Braidwood  founded,  and  why  --  if 
you  could  go  into  a  little  bit  of  the  basic  history? 

LEACH:  In  1865  was  the  first  survey  made  of  the  territory;  it  was  1865. 

But  the  first  plat  that  was  filed  with  the  county  v/as  in  1873,  so  that  is 
really  the  beginning  of  the  city  --  1873. 

c 

HEIENS:  Why  did  they  found  it  here? 

LEACH:  Well,  coal,  the  discovery  of  coal  happened  here,  you  know;  and 
there  was  so  many  people  coming  in,  it  never  was  a  village;  it  was  estab¬ 
lished  a  city  right  off  the  bat.  They  had  to  have  some  form  of  government, 
you  know,  so  they  formed  a  city  here. 

HEIENS:  OK,  why  don't  you  go  ahead  and  read  your  outline? 

LEACH:  Braidwood  is  located  57  miles  southwest  of  Chicago  on  the  Illinois 
Central-Gulf  Railway.  This  railway  when  first  built  was  called  the  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis,  then  the  Chicago  and  Alton,  later  Gulf,  Mobile  and  Ohio, 
and  now  the  Illinois  Central  Gulf.  The  city  is  situated  at  the  junction 
of  Illinois  Highway  53,  129  and  113.  Interstate  Highway  55  follows  the 
extreme  west  limits  of  the  city.  The  city  originally  comprised  all  of 
Sections,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  in  Reed  Township.  This  has  since  been  reduced. 

The  territory  originally  consisted  of  oak  forests  and  sandy  meadows 
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visited  occasionally  by  roving  bands  of  Potowatomi  Indians  and  French  fur 
traders.  About  1850  some  settlers  arrived.  The  first  was  James  Cunnea. 
About  1850  he  bought  a  whole  section  of  land,  Section  6  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  $1.25  an. acre.  About  this  time  William  Higgins,  another  Irishman, 
arrived  on  the  scene.  Other  settlers,  mostly  Irish,  came  from  the  East 

and  began  clearing  land  and  building  homes.  In  1860  the  Civil  War  began. 

men 

The  settlement  furnished/for  the  national  defense  from  its  very  small  popu¬ 
lation.  In  1864  William  Henneberry,  while  digging  a  water  well,  discover¬ 
ed  a  vein  of  coal  of  65  feet.  He  sunk  a  mine  this  year,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  coal  industry  in  Braidwood  had  started  with  the  influx  of  settlers. 
The  area  that  comprised  the  city  contained  several  settlements:  one  was 
Keeversville,  another  was  Old  Braidwood,  another  Bucktown',  another  Eureka 
and  The  Grove,  Monkey's  Corner.  Now,  among  these,  of  course,  Keeversville 
was  the  original  place  out  here  (I'll  show  you  that  afterwards)  where  they 
discovered  the  coal.  And  Old  Braidwood  was  just  north  of  here;  the  town 
was  north  of  here  and  later  moved  where  it  is  now.  And  Bucktown,  you  know, 
you  see  that,  too;  then  they  had  the  big  coal  strike;  see,  the  companies 
they  imported  a  lot  of  blacks,  you  know,  from  West  Virginia;  they  called 
them  Bucks.  They  had  their  own  town  out  here.  Some  of  the  buildings 
that  they  had,  the  companies  kept  them  in,  was  like  barns.  I'll  show  you 
one  still  there.  It's  still  there  to  this  day,  and  that  was  long  ago,  you 
know.  Now  this  Monkey's  Corner,  that  hits  people  around  here.  Just  north 
of  town  here  where  the  Will -Grundy  County  line  crosses  what  they  call 
Cermak  Road  in  Braidwood  (it  used  to  be  Fifth  Street)  there  was  a  couple 
of  taverns;  there  was  always  taverns  on  the  corner,  a  couple  of  taverns,  and 
stores.  They  had  a  general  store  and  blacksmith  shop  and  like  that.  And 
this  fellow  was  named  Robinson.  He  had  a  nickname  "Monkey."  So  at  first 
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they  called  it  Monkey's  Corner,  Monkey  Robinson's  Corner.  Right  now  it's 
Monkey's  Corner,  and  there's  nothing  there.  But  some  of  the  leading  citi¬ 
zens  come  from  there,  that  part  of  the  town,  so  Bucktown  and  Monkey's 
Corner,  that's  two  historic  places  around  here. 

STERLING:  Are  there  any  blacks  still  around? 

LEACH:  Any  what? 

STERLING:  Any  blacks  still  around? 

LEACH:  Just  a  few.  About  three  families.  That's  about  all  we  got  here. 
Now  the  highest  population  was  about  1878,  and  there  was  7,500  by  the 
records.  But  presently  there  is  only  2,600.  Now  we  have  to  go  back  a 
little  bit  about  the  discovery  of  coal.  In  1864  William  Henneberry  dug 
the  water  well .  It  had  a  depth  of  65  feet.  He  struck  a  vein  of  coal,  and 
then  this  mine  was  sunk  that  same  year;  and  coal  mining  began  at  Braidwood. 
This  was  65  feet  beneath  the  surface.  Over  50  mines  were  sunk  beginning 
with  this  one.  The  peak  was  reached  in  the  eighties.  It  declined  to 
about  1930  when  the  last  deep  mine  was  taken  over  by  the  strip  mining. 

The  average  output  for  each  miner  was  three  tons  daily.  Each  miner  could 
dig  out  three  tons.  So  here  is  an  innovation  in  mining.  Instead  of  dig¬ 
ging  a  vertical  shaft  down  to  the  coal,  you  made  a  slope  and  tried  some¬ 
thing  new.  It  was  30°  from  the  surface  down  to  the  coal.  It  went  thrity 
feet.  And  instead  of  having  to  draw  the  coal  up,  we  pull  up  vertical,  come 
up  the  slope,  see.  But  it  didn't  work  out  so  good,  but  that  was  the  only 
one  around  here;  nothing  remains  now  but  a  little  pile  of  dirt  there. 

Now  there's  strikes  --  so  many  strikes  coming  out  of  it.  In  1877  was 
the  largest  stage  of  a  strike,  and  they  battled  back  and  forth  between  the 
miners  and  the  companies,  you  know.  And  finally  it  got  so  bad  that  there 
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must  have  been  about  a  thousand  of  the  State  Militia  sent  in  here  by  the 
governor.  Well,  that  even  made  it  worse.  Then  they  was  fighting  these 
strike-breakers.  They  got  in,  and  they  named  'em  blacklegs.  They  call 
them  blacklegs.  Well  they  brought  this  Militia  in  here  and  then  they  had 
about  as  much  trouble  as  ever  because  they  was  fighting  these  blacklegs  and 
fighting  the  Militia  and  they  had  a  time  here.  My  father  worked  in  those 
mines  at  the  time;  he  told  me  about  that.  So  finally  these  colored  men 
that  they  brought  from  Virginia,  they  didn't  know  anything  about  mining 
coal  --  you  put  them  down  there,  and  they  ruined  the  mines.  They  didn't 
gain  anything.  The  strike  was  over,  getting  a  cut  in  wages,  see.  So 
after  all  those  months,  finally  settled.  Well,  that  went  on  a  while  and 
here  come  another  one  (and  that  was  in  1877).  Here  in  1889  come  another 
big  strike.  Same  thing,  they  wanted  to  cut  the  wages.  That  got  battling 
back  and  forth.  So  there  was  a  Clark  City,  Illinois,  that  was  about  ten 
miles  south  of  here  --  they  had  a  lot  of  Italian  immigrants,  coal  miners. 
And  you  know  at  that  time  there  was  Garibaldi,  the  Italian  patriot.  He  was 
their  idol  around  here.  Those  Italian  miners,  they  had  white  uniforms  on, 
and  they  marched  like  soldiers.  And  they  came  through  Braidwocd.  And 
whenever  they  could  see  a  coal  miner,  you  know,  they  made  him  get  in  there. 
A  whole  gang  went  and  they  had  what  they  called  a  C  and  W-S  mine,  a  deep 
mine.  And  they  had  all  their  mine  cars  up  on  the  top  fixing  them  in  pumps 
and  different  stuff,  and  they  threw  everything  that  was  loose  into  that 
mine.  They  filled  it  to  the  top,  mine  cars  and  machinery.  Well,  then  the 
big  noise  came  and  here  come  another  Militia  --  this  one  was  stationed  at 
Joliet  someplace,  you  know.  They  had  a  company  or  several  companies.  They 
brought  them  down.  Then  they  had  a  battle  again  and  they  had  the  governor 
down  here  --  his  name  was  Call  urn,  you  know;  and  finally  they  settled  that 
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down.  Well,  during  those  big  strikes,  you  know,  a  lot  of  the  miners  that 
knew  their  stuff,  they  left.  They  didn't  want  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Now,  all  of  those  Negroes,  they  left.  But  just  a  few,  well,  I  don't  know 

how  many  it  was  --  quite  a  few.  Now  there's  just  those  families  and 

their  descendants  left  there.  They're  law-abiding  and  everything,  you  know. 
I  guess  one  reason  ,  you  know,  there's  just  a  few  of  them,  they  can't 
organize  much  now.  At  one  time  they  had  their  own  church,  you  know;  they 

even  had  their  own  school.  Now  strip  mines,  they  removed  sixty-five  feet 

of  overburden.  And  the  peak  run  of  those  strip  mines  was  five  thousand  tons 
of  coal  a  day.  They  had  the  Peabody  Coal  Company,  and  they  take  out  five 
thousand  tons  of  coal  a  day.  They  had  to  get  that  sixty-five  feet  off.  If 
they'd  strip  an  acre  of  ground,  they  would  get  six  thousand  tons  of  coal. 
That  means  under  every  acre  of  ground  around  here,  the  coal  ranged  about 
three  feet  or  three  feet  three  inches  or  six  thousand  tons  of  coal  under 
each  acre.  Well,  then  this  Peabody  Strip  mine,  that  was  the  big  one. 

That's  down  now  because  the  Commonwealth  Edison  built  an  Atomic  Plant;  they 
took  over  everything  that  this  company  had.  They're  working  out  here  now. 
They're  tearing  the  old  country  up  to  build  this.  It's  a  bil 1 ion-dol lar 
plant. 

HEIENS  :  When  did  Peabody  quit? 

LEACH:  Peabody  quit  in  1974,  and  that  is  when  the  Commonwealth  Edison 
took  that  over,  see. 

HEIENS:  Were  they  running  out  of  coal? 

LEACH:  Oh,  no.  They  had  a  lot  of  coal.  But  they  just  bought  them  out. 
See,  the  Peabody  Coal  Company's  got  mines  all  through  Southern  Illinois. 
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Like  at  Marissa,  they  got  'em;  and  they  got  some  at  Rushville,  Illinois. 
They  even  got  some  in  Colorado.  That's  the  biggest  coal  company  in  the 
country  now. 

HEIENS:  When  did  they  come  to  Braidwood?  Originally? 

LEACH:  No,  they  come  to  Braidwood  here  in  —  you  mean  the  Peabody  Coal 
Company? 

HEIENS:  The  Peabody  Coal  Company. 

LEACH:  They  come  to  Braidwood  in  the  twenties,  some  time,  you  know.  Let's 
see  --  1930  --  1930  they  come;  that's  when  the  last  deep  mine  quit,  and 
Peabody  started  his  strip  mine. 

HEIENS:  Who  ran  the  deep  mines  then  if  Peabody  did  the  strip  mining?  Who 
ran  the  deep  mines? 

LEACH:  They  were  all  down.  There  was  only  one  small  deep  mine  working. 

But  when  Peabody  started  stripping,  no  more  deep  mines. 

HEIENS:  But  up  until  that  time  —  were  there  other  coal  companies  that 
ran  these  deep  mines  until  the  Peabody  came  in? 

LEACH:  Oh,  yes.  You  know,  like  I  say,  what  they  call  a  Chicago  and 
Wilmington  Coal  Company;  that  was  the  big  one.  They  had  a  bunch  of  mines 
here.  But  there  was  no  strip  mines  until  thirty  --  1930.  Now  these 
hazards  of  coal  mining  you  know  in  the  early  days  they  didn't  have  very 
good  safety  laws,  and  they  didn't  have  no  equipment.  No  ambulance.  For 
instance,  if  a  miner  got  hurt  and  all  broken  up,  you  know,  they  had  --  a 
big  old  mine  would  have  a  big,  like  a  lumber  wagon,  no  springs,  no  nothing, 
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a  little  hay  in  it.  Put  you  in  there  and  —  my  wife's  brother  got  his 
back  broken  --  they  lived  right  across  here  —  they  hauled  him  home  in 
that  old  wagon  and  that  hay.  That's  the  only  kind  of  ambulance.  They  had 
nothing  there.  Maybe  they  had  a  little  some  kind  of  liniment  or  something, 
you  know,  a  few  bandages.  And  then  when  they  started  to  get  out  some 
safety  laws,  they  didn't  enforce  them  too  good.  Now  every  one  of  these 
big  piles  out  here,  you  know,  they  call  them  slag  piles.  But  it's  not  slag 
—  it's  soapstone  they  call  it  --  kind  of  a  soft  stone,  and  when  they  dump 
it  out  on  these  piles  when  the  mine  is  working,  you  know,  it's  like  a 
stone.  But  the  weather  working  on  it  makes  it  into  kind  of  a  mixed  clay 
and  stuff.  Well,  every  one  of  them  piles  you  see  --  that's  really  a  mon¬ 
ument.  One,  two,  or  three  or  more  miners  you  know  that  got  killed  in  every 

one  of  them,  there  are  some  killed  in  every  one  of  them. 

HEIENS:  Did  they  have  any  large  disasters? 

LEACH:  Yes,  I  am  going  to  come  to  that  now.  Well,  it  was  in  February  16, 

1893  --  this  mine  called  a  Diamond  mine,  it  was  a  kind  of  low  place,  and  it 

come  what  they  call  a  February  thaw.  Thawed  snow  and  everything  like  a 
big  lake  --  and  it  broke  in  on  those  miners,  see.  Them  that  was  in  the 
lower  places,  they  never  got  out.  Now  there  was  74  drowned  in  there.  And 
they  got  28  out,  but  they  didn't  know  who  they  were  because  by  the  time 
they  got  them  out,  they  were  decomposed.  Seventy-four ,  74  originally  in 
that  mine!  Well,  they  got  a  monument  there,  you  can  see  that.  The 
miners'  union,  you  know,  the  United  Mine  Workers,  they  put  up  quite  a 
monument  there.  But  that's  the  biggest  disaster  around  here.  Of  course, 
there  was  places  where  three  men  or  four  men  or  one  man  got  --  In  those 
days,  you  know,  there  was  no  help  for  those  miners.  There  was  no,  what 
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do  you  call  it,  Medicare;  and  there  was  no  Social  Security  --  no  nothing. 

If  you  was  hurt  while  you  was  there,  the  only  help  you  got  was  a  few 

pennies  a  miner  donated  to  him.  So  that  was  pretty  tough  going  for  them, 
you  know.  It  wasn't  until  the  turn  of  the  century  that  they  started  to  wake 
up  and  get  some  of  these  safety  laws  —  not  only  safety  laws,  but  different 
—  for  instance,  they  didn't  have  no  telephones  down  in  there.  Some  of 
those  miners  were  working  a  mile  out  from  where  the  shaft  from  where 
they  come  up.  They  had  no  signal  or  anything  like  that.  And  they  didn't 

have  the  right  kind  of  fans,  you  know,  to  fan  air  into  —  that  all  corne 

later.  Now,  you  see,  it  is  altogether  different.  But  we  don't  have  no 
deep  mines  either. 

HEIENS:  Did  you  make  a  pretty  good  wage  working  in  the  mines? 

LEACH:  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  they  made.  Since  they  average  about 
three  ton  of  coal,  if  each  miner  got  out  three  ton,  he  was  doing  pretty 

good.  Well,  they'd  get  about  seventy-five  cents  a  ton  for  a  day  in  it,  so 

see  you  can  have  three  times  seventy-five  and  that  is  low  wages.  I  started 
in  the  coal  mines  when  I  was  fifteen  years  old.  And  I  worked  with  two 
men,  you  know,  and  they  said  we'll  pay  you  half  the  time  just  to  load  the 
cars,  you  know,  and  to  learn  something.  You  learn  the  --  for  your  own 

safety  --  where's  the  bad  rocks  hanging  and  all  that,  I  got  $1.10  a  day. 

That  was  in  1909.  Half  pay,  see.  They  was  getting,  they'd  made  $2.20  a 
day.  I  get  $1.10.  Only  got  that  for  about  six  months.  Of  course,  a 
dollar  ten  then  could  buy  a  lot  more  then  than  it'd  buy  now.  And  even  at 
that,  that  is  awful  low  wages. 


HEIENS:  Did  they  have  what  they  called  a  company  store? 
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LEACH:  Oh,  yes,  every  town  had  the  company  store,  you  know,  and  the  way 
they'd  do  with  that,  they  had  what  they  call  checks,  you  know,  and  they 
called  them  stickers.  And  the  miner's  wife  would  go  to  the  store  with 
this  sticker  and  buy  something,  groceries,  maybe  $4  worth.  Well,  they  would 
just  punch  the  card  for  $4.  And  the  same  way  where  they  buy  shoes  and  clo¬ 
thing  and  stuff.  Well,  at  the  end  of  the  two  weeks  when  the  miner  went 
to  get  his  pay,  it  would  probably  be  all  punched  away.  He  didn't  have 
probably  anything  left  in  there,  you  know.  And  then,  you  know,  their  con¬ 
tracts  would  run  out;  see,  in  the  summer  they  didn't  need  much  coal.  These 
mines  around  here  didn't  work  half  time  in  the  summer.  Working  half  time 
and  getting  $1.10  a  day  is  not  so  good,  is  it? 

HEIENS:  No,  that  is  not. 

LEACH:  Well,  see,  this  here  is  a  regular  melting  pot  of  the  ethnic  groups, 
you  know.  See,  the  first  people  that  come  here,  the  first  five  or  six 
men  that  really  got  going  around  here,  was  Irishmen  from  the  East,  mostly 
from  Pennsylvania.  Well,  then  there  was  some  English  and  Scotch,  but  later 
when  they  discovered  coal,  see,  here  come  besides  these  Irish,  Scotch,  and 
English  who  were  first  here  --  come  the  Welsh,  Belgian,  Italians,  Polish, 
Czechoslovakian,  German,  and  Scandinavian.  You  had  them  all  here.  And 
even  when  I  worked  in  the  the  coal  mine,  you  know  --  in  my  day  --  that  was 
long  after  this  big  boom  --  the  men  would  go  down  in  these  cages,  you  know 
they  called  the  elevator,  you'd  hear  awful  mumbling,  you  know  --  every 
language.  You  don't  hear  that  anymore;  now  you  don't  hear  that.  The 
people  that's  here  now  is  all  one,  you  know.  But  you'd  hear  all;  they  v/as 
all  in  their  own  little  groups,  you  know.  Even  at  what  they  would  call  a 
pithead,  where  they  went  down,  they  had  instructions  posted,  what  to  look 
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out  for*  where  the  bad  things  were.  It  was  in  about  five  languages.  I 
remember,  besides  English  they  had  French  and  they  had  Belgian  and 
Italian  all  lined  up  there  so  they'd  all  go  and  read  their  own  language. 
But  that's  past  now.  That  really  was  a  melting  pot. 

HEIENS:  How  long  did  you  work  in  the  mine? 

LEACH:  Just  three  years.  I  got  out  of  there.  I  worked  three  years  in 
the  mine.  I  got  in  the  Custom  Service  and  then  the  Railway  Mail  and 
here  is  the  thing  about  this  Railway  Mail  —  you  know  that  was  in  1912 
and  there  was  Civil  War  veterans  around  then,  you  know.  They  wouldn't 
fire  a  Civil  War  veteran  if  he  couldn't  work  a 'tall,  you  know;  they  had 
the  pull,  this  G.A.R.,  they  had,  you  know,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
I  made  a  trip  in  the  mail  car  with  just  me  and  an  old  Civil  War  veteran; 
he  stood  looking  out  the  door  all  the  time.  He'd  just  tell  me  what  to 
do  and  I'd  do  it.  He  didn't  do  a  thing  but  you  kept  ’em.  Well,  this  is 
what  you  call  a  chief  clerk.  He's  the  one  that  would  sign  you  in,  you 
know.  He  was  a  Civil  War  veteran.  And  he  had  a  long  white  beard,  and  he 
had  part  of  his  Civil  War  uniform  on,  you  know.  They  was  particular  about 
their  —  they  was  proud  of  their  war  record.  And  he  pulled  on  his  old 
white  beard  and  he  read  —  you'd  think  he  was  reading  the  Declaration  of 

_ It  wasn't  necessary,  you  know,  all  the  different  things  —  then  he 

looked  up  at  me  and  he  stroked  his  beard  and  he  says,  "Now  you  understand 
this  is  temporary.  A  temporary  appointment."  Then  he  says,  "After" 

(I  think  it  was)  "six  months,"  (yeah)  "it  will  be  a  probationary  period; 
and  if  we  decide  to  keep  you  then  you  will  start  getting  regular  runs, 
you  know.  It's  temporary."  Forty-seven  years  I  stayed  there.  This  guy 
called  it  "a  temporary  run"  when  I  joined  up,  you  know.  Isn't  that  some- 
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thing!  You  know  in  those  supervisors  and  even  the  school  men*  you  know  like 
say  the  Principal  of  a  high  school  or  anything,  they  was  really  respected. 
They  were,  really,  you  know.  And  they  was  proud  of  their  calling  and  all. 

HEIENS:  Did  they  build  schools  in  Braidwood  as  the  mines  grew? 

LEACH:  Now  here  is  some  of  the  leaders,  see,  the  men  that  come  from  here. 
Here,  of  course,  you've  got  to  mention  James  Braidwood.  He  was  a  Scotch 
mining  engineer  and  he  owned  mines  here.  He  come  from  Scotland.  But  he 
owned  a  pretty  big  mine  right  out  here.  But  he  is  the  one  that  laid 
out  all  the  work;  he  was  the  mining  engineer  for  all  these  big  companies. 

So  they  named  the  town  after  James  Braidwood.  That's  one  there.  Well, 
then  there  was  three  sheriffs  come  from  here  for  Will  County;  they  was 
Houston,  Henneberry  and  Stevenson.  Then  we  had  the  County  Treasurer  Jeffrey, 
Probate  Judge  Drew,  Superintendent  Louis  F.  Bottino  —  you  heard  of  him  — 
Well,  he  was  principal  of  the  high  school  first,  then  he  was  elected  to 
the  County  Superintendent  of  School,  and  he  was  in  the  general  assembly 
a  couple  of  times,  and  he  was  a  member  of  that  Constitutional  Convention. 

So  he  originated  from  here.  And  you  had  County  Clerk  Hartley.  In  the 
Ill  inois  House  of  Representatives  you  had  Mooney,  Steen  and  Drew.  And 
John  Mitchell,  you  know,  he's  really  the  big  shot  from  here;  he  founded  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  you  know.  He  was  born  on  this  next  street 
here.  Yes,  he  founded  them,  and  this  Braidwood  union  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Number  One  — Number  One,  United  Mine  Workers. 

HEIENS:  When  did  that  come  in? 

LEACH:  I  ain't  got  just  the  year  on  it,  but  it  come  in,  what  did  I  say, 


it  come  in  the  nineties.  I'm  sure  it  was  in  the  nineties.  They  founded 
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it.  Well,  then  this  Mitchell  went  on,  you  know,  and  he  got  in  some 
other  things  and  he  made  a  big  hit.  Then  in  1902  there  was  a  big  anthra¬ 
cite  strike  in  Pennsylvania.  And  they  was  battling  back  and  forth;  and 
you  know  the  owners  of  those  big  railroads  in  the  East,  they  owned  the 
mine  and  they  wasn't  getting  any  place,  and  the  country  was  getting  in 
bad  shape,  and  the  president  then  was  Theodore  Roosevelt.  And  he  ap¬ 
pointed  a  commission  of  six  men  to  settle  that  strike,  and  he  picked 
Mitchell  from  Braidwood  on  there,  so  they  always  mention  that  here,  you 
know.  And  then  when  it  was  finally  settled,  the  president  give  this 
Mitchell  a  lot  of  credit  for  getting  the  country  going  again.  It  was 
really  going  down.  That  was  1902. 

STERLING:  Do  you  remember  Mitchell  personally?  Ever  saw  him? 

LEACH:  I  saw  him  once.  He  come  here  at  what  they  call  homecoming,  and  he 
come  here.  But  he  was  born  here,  but  he  didn't  stay  very  long,  and  he 
went  to  Spring  Valley,  Illinois.  That's  west  of  here.  Then  from  there 
he  went  out  to  the  East.  He  went  to  Scranton,  Pennsylvania.  Now  that 
is  where  he's  buried.  He  is  really  one  of  the  big  ones  we  had  from  here. 

STERLING:  Did  the  town  folk  ever  tell  any  interesting  little  stories 
about  him? 

LEACH:  About  Mitchell? 

STERLING:  Yes. 

LEACH:  No,  they  don't  tell  much  about  Mitchell;  but  the  one  they  tell 
about  is  this  here  Anton  Cermak  got  to  be  mayor  of  Chicago.  This  Ryan 
he  was  the  national  secretary-treasurer  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  when 
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Mitchell  was  president.  And  he  was  a  good  one.  When  he  retired  out  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  the  coal  mine  operators  grabbed  him  to  run  the 
business  for  them.  So  he  had  somethin'  on  the  ball,  you  know.  Now 
George  Brennon  was  another  one,  you  know.  He  lived  here  and  he  worked  in 
the  same  mine  with  this  Tony  Cermak.  He  got  his  leg  amputated  in  the 
mine,  and  he  started  to  study  a  little  bit  and  he  went  up  to  Chicago 
there,  and  he  rose  up  to  where  he  was  a  Chairman  of  the  Party  for  the 
Democrats.  I  don't  know  what  you'd  call  them  though;  he  v/as  the  party 
leader.  That  is  where  this  ol'  Mayor  Daley  started,  see,  as  a  boss,  a 
political  boss  of  Chicago  and  later,  the  State.  And  there  was  a  fellow 
that  didn't  ~  he  had  no  education.  Only  what  he  could  get  himself.  But 
he  went  to  some  minor  college  after  that,  and  he  really  rose  up,  you  know. 

I  forget  what  they  call  the  chairman  of  the  —  Party  Chairman,  you  know, 
first  for  Chicago  and  Cook  County  and  then  for  the  State.  Now  here  we 
come  to  this  Cermak,  and  they  tell  stories  about  him.  Do  you  want  to 
hear  any  of  them? 

STERLING:  All  of  them! 

LEACH:  He  worked  in  the  C  and  W-I  mine  marked  on  that  map  there.  And  he 
was  just  a  young  fellow.  But  he  didn't  care  about  working.  He  was  an  or¬ 
ganizer.  Organizing  unions,  kicking  for  this,  kicking  for  that,  you  know; 
and  he  was  bothering  the  companies  all  the  time.  This  elevator  in  the 
mine,  they  call  it  the  cage,  see.  Pulls  the  little  coal  mine  cars  up  and 
also  the  men  come  up  on  it  when  they  are  through  working.  So  the  boss  of 
this  mine,  he  was  there,  you  know,  and  they  have  a  lever  they  pull,  you 
know,  for  the  engineer  to  lift  men  up.  Chermak  was  after  'em.  They  called 
him  Chermak  --  Cermak  here  --  some  people  say  Cermak  but  as  right  he's  a 
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Czech,  you  know.  "Cherniak".  This  boss  says,  "What  do  you  want  this  time?" 
and  he  had  his  hand  on  that  lever.  He  says,  "I  want  a  raise.  I'm  driving 
a  mule."  I  don't  know,  he  was  getting  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  day  or 
something,  and  he  wanted  more,  and  he  says,  (this  boss  was  an  old 
Scotchman)  and  he  says,  "Oh,  you  want  a  raise,  hey?"  He  says,  "Yes."  He 
says,  "Get  in  there!"  So  he  got  in  and  he  pulled  it,  see,  and  he  says, 
"I'll  give  you  a  raise,"  And  away  he  went.  That  was  the  last  of  him  in 
Braidwood;  he  went  to  Chicago,  and  he  got  in  the  coal  business.  You  know 
he  bought  some.... he  didn't  have  cars. . .horses.  Big  coal  yard  —  he  went 
to  this,  he  went  to  that  —  by  golly,  he  goes  up  until  what  he  ended  up 
with,  he  married  a  millionaire,  a  Chech  woman,  see,  so  he  got  his  money 
back.  Then  another  thing,  he  run  the  Democrat  Party  even  here  when  he  was 
just  young,  see.  They  had  horses  and  buggies  and  the  old  city  hall  got 
torn  down,  but  there  is  another  one  there.  They  call  that  Lower  Braidwood 
now,  and  that's  where  he  was.  There  was  a  voting  place  down  there  and  a 
voting  place  in  town.  And  here  is  election  day,  and  it's  getting  kind  of 
late,  you  know,  and  here  he  come  a  galloping  and  pulled  his  horse  up  in 
front  of  the  city  hall  and  those  Democrat  vote-getters  was  out  there,  and 
he  says,  "You  guys  get  down  to  North  Braidwood  and  get  down  there  right 
away!"  He  says,  "The  people  down  there  are  voting  as  they  damn  please." 
/Laughter/  By  golly,  that's  a  fact!  He  spoke  off  the  end  of  a  train  -- 
he  run  for  something,  he's  Senator,  he  mentioned  it  himself.  And  then  he 
was  always  into  something,  and  they'd  fine  him,  you  know,  and  the  fines  on 
that,  they'd  go  to  the  city  library,  you  know.  And  when  he  spoke  (I  heard 
him  speak  at  the  depot),  he  says, "I  paid  for  half  of  the  books  in  that 
library."  That's  the  guy  they  tell  the  story  on,  you  know.  Then  there  is 
another  story  about  an  old  Scotch  woman  --  she  was  quite  a  leader  in  the 
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Presbyterian  Church  here,  you  know.  Well,  the  drugstore  was  run  by  a 
pioneer  named  old  Jim  Smith.  He  knew  everything  about  everybody.  And 
right  across  was  the  post  office  in  those  days.  Well,  this  old  woman 
named  Mrs.  Baue,  she'd  come  in  and  say,  "Give  me  a  two-cent  stamp." 

And  see,  he  had  stamps  for  accommodation,  like.  And  the  post  office  was 
right  across  the  street.  Well,  at  that  time,  I  don't  know  which  presi¬ 
dent  it  was,  maybe  Cleveland,  but  anyhow  a  Democrat,  so  when  a  Democrat  would 
go  in  as  president,  he  would  get  rid  of  a  Republican  postmaster,  see,  and 
put  a  Democrat  in.  Well,  there  was  a  Democrat  in  there,  and  she  couldn't 
stand  Democrats;  she  hated  them.  To  scare  the  kids,  "The  Democrats  will 
get  you!"  This  Smith,  the  druggist,  he  said  to  her  one  day,  "Mrs.  Baue, 

I  don't  mind  giving  you  those  stamps;  I'm  keeping  them  for  accommodation," 
he  says, "but  the  post  office  is  right  across  the  street.  How  comes  you 
don't  get  stamps  there?"  She  says,  "I'm  not  giving  them  damn  Democrats 
any  business!"  /Laughter/  Can  you  imagine  that!  Now  that  is  out  of  the 
horse's  mouth.  Them  fellows  told  me  that.  See,  I  don't  remember  that,  but 
I  remember  what  they  told  me  because  I  was  always  interested  to  find  some¬ 
thing  out  like  that,  you  know. 

STERLING:  Did  Braidwood  mourn  the  death  of  Cermak?  He  was  shot,  wasn't 
he? 

LEACH:  He  got  shot,  see.  It  was  election  time,  and  Franklin  Roosevelt 
was  running  for  re-election.  He  was  down  there  at  Florida  for  some  conven¬ 
tion  or  another,  and  Cermak  was  there,  and  he  was  right  with  Roosevelt. 
Zangera  is  the  guy's  name,  the  assassin;  he  tried  to  kill  Roosevelt.  He 
aimed  at  Roosevelt,  but  he  hit  Cermak,  see.  Well,  he  lived  maybe  a  week 
or  so,  but  that's  how  he  died.  Down  there  in  Miami.  You  know,  the  last 
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thing  he  said  when  they  picked  him  up,  he  says  to  Roosevelt,  "I'm  glad  it 
was  me  and  not  you."  Well,  they  criticized  him;  he  should  have  said,  "It 
was  I",  instead  of  "me".  Well,  you  can't  hold  anything  like  that  --  the 
man  was  shot.  But  some  people  say  that  he  didn't  know  much  about  the 
English  language,  but  that  was  a  small  matter,  I  thought.  He  was  quite  a 
guy  --  come  back  here  now  and  his  sister  used  to  teach  the  school  he  went 
to.  It  is  still  there,  but  it's  remodeled  now.  When  school  was  out  in 
the  spring,  he  sent  a  big  bus  down  here  from  Chicago,  a  city  bus  or  some¬ 
thing  --  took  all  the  kids  and  the  teacher.  It  was  a  country  school  and 
they  toured  all  around  the  Kankakee.  Every  year  he  sent  them  down  here. 

His  desk  was  in  there;  he  had  his  name  carved  on  it  with  a  knife,  but  I 

* 

don't  know  what  become  of  it.  It's  gone;  the  school  is  down  now,  too.  Well 
here  comes  these  industries,  now;  you  know,  beside  the  coal  mine,  they  had 
the  Rossi  Macaroni  Factory,  and  the  Grenshuck  Clothing,  and  they  had  two 
brickyards.  Well,  this  Rossi  Macaroni  Factory  that  was  quite  the  place. 
That  was  one  of  the  biggest  ones  in  the  state.  But  that's  gone  now. 

HEIENS:  Where  was  it  located? 

LEACH:  Right  near  the  depot.  Well,  they  they  had  two  brickyards  right 
on  this  street  down  this  direction.  Then  there  is  Grenshuck  --  he  had 
quite  a  factory  here.  It's  gone  out  of  business.  You  know  what  put  him 
out  of  business?  He  was  making  men's  and  boys'  pants,  and  they  supplied 
Sears-Roebuck  even  --  big  company.  Know  what  happened?  Korea  and  Taiwan, 
they  get  the  clothes  from  there.  Let's  see,  Korea  and  Taiwan,  they 
get  the  clothes  from  there  —  Let's  see,  Korea  was  one  of  them. 

There  was  three  places.  They  put  him  out  of  business.  That's  what 
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happened  to  him.  Now,  see,  the  only  source  of  employment  within 
the  city  is  just  at  the  business  places  and  being  self-employed. 

A  large  portion  of  the  citizens  commute  to  employment  in  nearby  lo¬ 
calities,  such  as  Joliet,  Kankakee,  LaGrange  and  Morris.  You  know  even 
at  LaGrange  that's  quite  a  distance  from  here.  But  my  neighbors 
around,  they  go  night  and  morning.  They  have  these  car  pools.  And 
then  this  Caterpillar  --  there's  an  army  from  here  that  works  at  the 
Caterpillar.  And  Morris,  near  Morris  they  got  the  Commonwealth 
Edison  Atomic  Plant  and  there  are  quite  a  few  there.  Now  here  I  got 
a  little  bit  about  the  schools,  you  know.  The  early  settlers  were 
ardent  supporters  of  education.  Four  major  schools  were  built  - 

c 

East,  Grove,  Lower  Braidwood  and  Eureka.  Numerous  one-rcorn  schools 
beyond  the  city  limits.  Some  ethnic  groups  had  their  own  schools. 

The  small  segment  of  the  black  population  had  their  own  school,  they 
called  it  Bucktown  School.  And  the  Bohemians  or  Czech  population, 
they  had  their  own  school.  It  was  down  there  in  what  they  call  Lower 
Braidwood.  Today  the  township  of  Reed  and  Custer  jointly  maintain 
the  Reed-Custer  High  School  and  the  Reed-Custer  Grade  School.  An 
efficient  bus  system  carries  students  to  and  from  school.  As  of  this 
year  plans  are  in  the  making  to  build  a  new  school  building  to  meet 
the  growing  population. 

HEIENS:  Did  you  go  to  school  in  Braidwood  all  your  life  then? 

LEACH:  Yes,  the  one  school  I  went  to.  I  just  went  to  grade  school. 


I  went  all  in  Braidwood. 
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HEIENS:  Which  one  did  you  go  to  of  the  four  you  mentioned? 

LEACH:  East.  That's  down  near  the  depot  here. 

HEIENS:  Now  was  that  a  one-room  school  at  the  time? 

LEACH:  Oh  no,  there  was  four  going.  When  I  went  to  school,  let's 
see,  there  was  one,  two  --  there  was  four  schools  operating  when  I 
went.  I  got  out  in  1909.  This  Lower  Braidwood  School  they  had  four 

rooms.  East  had  four;  and  what  they  called  the  Grove,  two;  and  in 

Eureka  there  was  one.  But  now  there  is  only  the  one. 

HEIENS:  How  did  they  break  them  up?  If  you  had  four  rooms,  what  kind 

of  grades  did  they  keep  in  each  one? 

LEACH:  Well,  they,  the  one  had  first  and  second  grade,  and  another 
room  had  third  and  fourth.  I  remember  the  fourth  and  fifth  room  I 
was  in  when  I  went  to  this  one.  And  then  when  I  went  to  this  East 
school,  one  room  had  seventh  and  eighth,  and  one  had  sixth.  That's 
how  they  broke  'em  up.  But  there  was  two  schools  going.  One  for  down 
here  at  the  lower  part  of  town,  too, 

HEIENS:  Were  the  teachers  pretty  strict  when  you  were  going  through? 

LEACH:  The  teachers?  Oh  boy!  I  got  a  picture  some  place  of  how  many 
students  each  teacher  would  have.  Now  I  got  fourth  and  fifth  grade 
and  I'm  on  that  picture.  And  that  one  teacher,  there  was  fifty-seven 


of  us. 
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HE I ENS :  In  one  room,  fifty-seven? 

LEACH:  Fifty-seven  in  one  room,  and  they'd  sit  together.  The  desk 
was  about  --  you  could  sit  about  two.  You  was  lucky  to  get  some  guy 
sitting  with  you  that  you  could  get  along  with*  too.  /taughterT 
Well*  here  now  maybe  I'll  look  at  that  picture  after.  But  here  come 
the  churches,  you  know.  The  first  they  had  here  was  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  then  it  was  followed  by  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Methodist. 

But  they  also  had  the  Primitive  Methodists  and  the  Welsh  and  the  Colored 
Baptist,  they  called  them.  Now  you  got  the  churches  at  present,  there 
are  only  four  that  flourish  now  --  the  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Baptist 
and  Nazerene. 

HEIENS:  Are  these  descendants  of  the  original  churches? 

-  LEACH:  Yes,  and  they're  here.  Well,  these  other  ones  is  gone  now; 
for  instance,  the  Primitive  Methodists  was  right  on  this  street,  right 
near  this  Presbyterian  church  --  Primitive  Methodists.  I  remember 
the  building,  but  I  don't  remember  it  when  it  was  active.  And  they  went 
on  for  a  while.  It  was  funny,  what  becomes  of  some  of  these  things. 

They  faded  out  in  Braidwood,  the  Primitive  Methodists,  and  that  building 
was  there  vacant  for  years  and  getting  kind  of  shacky.  A  farmer  out 
here  in  Custer  Park  bought  it  for  a  barn.  He  bought  that  church. 

That's  what  they  bought  that  for.  Well,  then  they,  the  Methodists, 
they  tore  that  down.  The  Methodists  seemed  to  —  there  wasn't  enough 
in  Braidwood,  you  know,  now.  Here,  right  where  you're  sitting,  I 
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was  married,  you  know,  and  a  -  lookin'  to  buy  a  house.  The  Methodist 
church  down  here  was  getting  a  little  shaggy,  see,  and  they  didn't  have 
money.  So  to  get  money  to  fix  the  church,  they  sold  the  house.  So, 

I  didn't  ask  them  to  buy  the  house,  but  like  I  say,  this  old  Jim  Smith 
the  druggist,  he  was  really  something  —  he  was  the  old  pioneer. 

He  says,  "I  can  get  you  a  house  pretty  reasonable."  I  says,  "Where?" 

He  says,  "Well,  there's  not  enough  of  them  to  keep  the  Methodist  minister 
here  in  his  house.  They're  going  to  get  one  down  just  on  Sundays  from 
another  town.  They're  going  to  sell  the  house  to  fix  the  church. 

So  you  can  get  a  pretty  good  price  on  the  house."  You  know  what  house? 
This  one!  See  that  ring  up  on  the  top  of  the  circle?  There  they  stood 
to  get  married  in  the  Methodist  Church.  For  years  there  was  Methodist 
preachers  in  here.  And  there  was  no  electric  light  up  there.  Now  I 
don't  know  whether  they  had  anything  up  there  or  not.  But  this  old 
man  told  me  that  he  saw  weddings  here  —  that's  where  they  married 
'em. 


HEIENS:  In  the  parsonage  here? 

LEACH:  Yes,  so  I  bought  this  place  and  I  remodeled  it.  The  inside 
and  outside  --  made  it  all  over.  But  it's  pretty  good,  living  in  here... 
I  got  eight  rooms  to  myself.  My  wife  passed  away  three  years  ago. 

I  got  a  big  back  yard  —  big  house  to  keep.  It  keeps  me  going. 

HEIENS:  When  did  you  buy  the  house? 
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LEACH:  I  bought  this  house  in  1919.  That's  the  year  that  I  was  married. 
Well,  about  these  churches  here,  too,  you  know,  this  what  they  call 
Bucktown  down  there  you  know,  they  had  quite  a  congregation  there. 

And  it's  marked  now  by  a  tablet.  It  burned  down  here  in  I960,  I  think 
it  burned  down.  But  just  west  of  here  the  Welsh  church  had  something  — 
the  Welch  fcoal  miners  —  nothing  else  but  coal.  In  their  own  they 
didn't  want  to  speak  English.  I  don't  know  what  they  had  against 
England,  but  the  Welsh  did  --  they  never  got  along.  And  they  had  their 
church  in  their  own  language  ~  all  the  services.  It  was  the  only 
church  anywheres  around  here  where  the  services  was  all  in  Welsh. 

HEIENS:  A  lot  of  people  came  in  to  go  to  the  church  then? 

LEACH:  Yes.  They  came  in  there,  you  know.  Now  another  thing,  you  talk 
about  these  funny  stories  --  my  father  told  me  that  these  Welsh,  you 
know,  they  was  just  coal  miners  —  they  didn't  have  nothing  much. 

They  was  just  barely  living  --  they  couldn't  buy  things  for  the  church 
and  they  didn't  have  any  bell.  By  golly,  there  was  a  Jenkins,  Morgan 
and  Jones.  And  when  the  services  was  about  to  start  --  they  was  great 
on  singing,  the  Welsh,  you  know  —  they  could  sing,  you  know.  He'd 
get  out  and  he'd  call  these  names  out  John  Jenkins  —  John  Morgan, 

John  Jones,  John  Jones,  like  a  bell  ringing,  and  they'd  all  come  in  the 

church.  That  was  their  bell.  He'd  call  -'em.  And  I'll  bet  you  he 

says  over  three-fourths  of  them  had  that  same  name.  It  wouldn't  be  any 

relation  but  that  was  their  name.  /Chuck! e7~ 
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STERLING:  Did  the  churches  ever  get  active  on  causes  or  issues  like 
prohibition? 

LEACH:  Oh  yes,  let's  see.  When  that  prohibition  was  coming  on,  you 
know,  the  Methodists  here  they  was  parading  around.  They  was  the  ones 
for  it,  you  know.  But  most  of  'em  didn't  do  much  for  it;  course,  there 
was  bootlegging  going  on,  on  a  small  scale  from  here.  They  would  make  it 
and  haul;  it  away. 

flEIENS:  Did  they  close  down  the  local  taverns,  or  did  they  kind  of 
run  on  the  sly? 

€ 

LEACH:  No,  but  what  they  call  a  saloon  —  they  didn't  call  a  saloon  — 
they  made  it  so  they  couldn't  get  a  license  to  run  a  saloon  or  tavern 
unless  they  sold  something  to  eat  —  make  it  a  tavern  —  that's  why 
•  they  got  in  there,  you  know,  they  got  these  here  potato  chips  and 
different  things  like  that.  Most  of  them  make  a  hamburger  sandwich. 

They  can't  run  it  and  just  sell  liquor,  you  know.  So  they  started 
going  that  way.  Of  course,  they'd  go  in  for  a  hamburger  sandwich  and 
the  guy  had  something  under  the  counter  to  hand  them  out  —  they  would 
do  that.  These  organizations,  you  know,  this  is  something.  Mostly 
fraternal.  They  had  everything.  Listen  to  what  they  had  here:  They 
had  --  well,  the  oldest  is  the  Masonic  Order,  and  the  Order  of  the 
Eastern  Stars.  But  they  had  Foresters  of  America,  Knights  of  Columbus, 
Odd  Fellows,  Free  Gardners,  (that  was  farmers'  outfit),  Modern  Woodman, 
and  they  had  their  auxilliary,  the  Royal  Neighbors,  Knights  of  Pytheus, 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernia,  Order  of  Scottish  Clans,  several  Bohemian 
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or  Chech  lodges,  several  Italian  lodges.  All  of  them.  Out  of  all  of 
them  now  there's  only  the  Masons  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus  here.  But 
they  all  had  'em.  Now  here  is  the  thing  about  the  ethnic  group.  The 
Scotch,  you  know,  they  had  the  Order  of  Scottish  Clan.  (I'm  keeping  you 
too  long,  huh?) 

HEIENS:  No,  no. 

LEACH:  And  they  couldn't  agree  among  theirself,  and  they  made  two.  They 

.  n  ■ 

had  two  Scottish  Clan  lodges  in  the  town.  The  Knights  of  Pytheus  and 
the  Scotch  couldn't  get  along  with  all  of  the  rest  of  them.  My  father 
belonged  to  the  Knights  of  Pytheus.  So  they  made  two  lodges.  They  made 
the  Tallman  lodge,  and  the  St.  Andrew's  the  Scotch,  you  know  with  their 
saint,  St.  Andrew,  their  patron  saint.  They  had  their  own  lodge.  Two 
of  each.  Even  the  miner's  union  had  two  local  unions.  They  couldn't 
agree.  I  think  that  one  of  them  was  on  account  of,  they  call  them 
Bohemians  here  --  they're  Chechs,  you  know.  They  had  their  own.  They 
was  independent  cusses  around  here,  you  know. 

HEIENS:  Was  there  any  discrimination  against  certain  nationalities  in 
Braidwood? 

LEACH:  No,  no.  I  didn't  know  of  any.  In  time  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was 
going  on  they  said  there  was  several  here.  But  I  don't  know  whether  there 
was.  But  there  wasn't  anything. 

HEIENS:  No  real  active  organization  of  it  then? 

LEACH:  No,  not  on  that;  there  was  nobody  fighting  each  other. 


HEIENS:  Did  they  ever  have  town  meetings  or  miners'  meetings  where 
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they  had  violence  erupt  or  anything  such  as  this? 

LEACH:  No. 

HEIENS:  Pretty  calm  then? 

LEACH:  Yes.  Now  here's  in  the  sports,  you  know.  They  always  had  a 
sport  in  town.  Even  long  ago,  you  know,  when  they  says  they  had  these 
cock  fights  among  the  coal  miners.  And  there'd  be  five  hundred  miners  at 
them  —  betting  —  everything  was  betting,  you  know.  They'd  bet  on  this 
and  that,  you  know.  So  even,  when  I  remember  when  I  went  out  to  those 
baseball  tournaments  they  had  —  that's  long  ago.  And  the  bettors  was 
there.  They  didn't  have  no  grandstand;  you  all  stood  all  along  the  base 

c 

lines.  You  were  liable  to  get  your  head  knocked  off.  Then  here  a  guy'd  get 
up  to  bat  and  a  guy  would  jump  up  and  he  says,  "Two  to  one  that  this  man 
hits."  "Two  to  one  he  strikes  out."  Betting  on  everything.  You  could¬ 
n't  move  from  bettors.  Never  saw  such  a  place  for  betting.  I  never  did 
see  anything  like  that.  They  didn't  bet  just  who  won  the  game,  they  bet 
every  individual  movement.  Kept  'em  busy. 

HEIENS:  The  local  police  never  got  involved  or  anything? 

LEACH:  Hell,  they  was  betting  themselves!  /Chuckle/  They  would  be 
there  themselves.  They  didn't  try  to  --  well,  you  know,  in  a  way  it  was 
on  a  small  scale.  It  was  on  a  small  scale,  you  know.  They  couldn't 
attach  that  to  any  particular  group.  It  was  anybody,  you  know.  It's 
just  something  like  now  they  have  those  bingos,  you  know.  Now  the  big¬ 
gest  thing  about  this  sports,  you  know  this  was  in  about  1893,  they  had 
the  big  soccer  team.  See,  they  come  from  Scotland  and  England  —  the 
soccer  players  --  especially  Scotland.  Well,  Braidwood  had  ten 
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Scotchmen  and  one  Belgian  playing  on  this  team.  And  it  was  really  a  team. 
Now  they  had  for  the  world  championship  at  this  Columbian  Exhibition, 
that's  1893,  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  --  Braidwood  won  the  world's 
championship.  In  1893  they  won  that  championship.  Well,  the  next  year 
they  went  to  Chicago  and  the  Canadian  champs  —  they  beat  the  English 
champs.  Braidwood  beat  the  Canadians.  The  next  year  after  the  World's 
Fair.  Well,  that  was  the  biggest  thing  we  had  here,  you  know.  That  was 
really  something.  Well  then  they  had  two  baseball  teams.  They  was 
pretty  close  to  being  big  leaguers.  Semi -pro,  you  know.  First  they  had 
the  Cubs  in  1902  to  '12.  Then  they  had  the  Grays  --  in  ‘26.  You  can't 
say  they  beat  them  all,  but  they  beat  a  big  share  of  their  games.--  with 
the  best  semi-pros  in  the  state.  Well,  then  come  the  basketball,  that 
was  in  1938.  There  was  ninety-six  students  at  this  school.  And  they 
need  five  to  play,  and  they  only  had  eight  that  could  play.  And  they 
went  to  the  last  game  in  Champaign,  you  know,  for  the  state  championship; 
they  beat  Rockford,  they  beat  Joliet,  all  them  different  ones,  these  con¬ 
ferences  they  had.  They  went  to  Champaign,  and  I  don't  know  who  it  was, 
Maywood  and  Glenbard  or  something,  whatever  they  got,  they  went  to  the 
last  game  and  they  lost  that  by  a  couple  of  points.  I'll  tell  you  who  beat 
them  up  here  --  Dundee,  Illinois.  But  they  only  had  ninety-six  total  en¬ 
rollment. 

HEIENS:  In  the  whole  high  school? 

LEACH:  Yes.  Now  here  in  the  war  record,  you  know,  even  when  the  Civil 
War  broke  out,  there  was  no  laws  in  organized  government  or  anything,  and 
quite  a  few  of  these  old  fellows  went.  I  remember  them  limping  around 
you  know.  One  had  a  bullet;  he  got  it  in  the  Battle  of  Shiloh,  one  of 
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them  balls  right  between  the  eyes,  and  they  never  took  it  out.  He 
carried  that  all  his  life.  They  said  they  couldn't  take  it  out,  or  it'd 
kill  him.  Old  Jake  Miller.  I  used  to  see  him  around  town  there,  and  you 
could  see  the  hole  in  there.  Those  fellows  went  then,  you  know,  in  those 
old  days.  Well,  then  come  this  First  World  War.  We  only  had  about  -- 
less  than  2,000  people  in  the  town  and  112  went  to  the  First  World  War, 
and  the  Second  one,  they  had  about,  I'd  say  2,100  population  --  it  was 
204.  That's  quite  a  few  men  from  a  small  town,  you  know.  Then  there  was 
quite  a  few  in  these  later  wars,  you  know,  like  Korean  and  Viet  Nam. 

And  then  this  Liberty  Bond  Drive  --  you  know  they  had  these  Liberty  Bond 
Drives;  I  think  that  was  the  time  of  the  ...  I  don't  know  —  It  was  the 
First  World  War.  Braidwood  had  their  quota  filled  in  about  two  days.  It 
was  the  first  town  anywhere  that  filled  their  quota.  So  they,  that's  one 
of  the  plus  marks  for  Braidwood.  Now  I  don't  know  what  anything  here,  I 
put  down  what  I  think  it  might  be,  see?  Now  the  city  has  seen  its  rise 
to  highest  population  and  importance  with  the  inception  of  underground 
coal  mining.  Its  gradual  decline  to  its  smallest  population  by  the  exodus 
of  the  deep  mining  and  a  gradual  rise  beginning  with  the  strip  mining 
system.  What  will  be  the  future  of  the  community?  The  building  of  a 
bil 1 ion-dol lar  nuclear  plant  by  the  Commonweal th  Edison  Company  near  the 
city  limits  offers  some  speculation.  The  pioneer  immigrants  and  their 
descendants  endured  through  periods  of  pestilence,  depressions  and  wars 
and  met  each  challenge.  It  is  for  the  present  population  to  show  the  same 
integrity  and  steadfastness  as  the  past  generations  did  in  dealing  with 
each  problem  as  it  confronts  them.  I  could  talk  forever  about  these 
little  things,  you  know. 

HEIENS:  Those  are  quite  interesting  to  us.  Where  do  you  fit  into  the 
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picture  of  Braidwood?  When  were  you  born? 

LEACH:  I  was  born  in  September  18,  1893.  I  was  born  just  over  the  county 
line  in  Grundy  County.  See  the  County  line  is  just  a  mile  and  a  half. 

That's  where  I  was  born.  Then  I  get  out  of,  like  I  say,  out  of  eighth 
grade  in  1909.  Graduated  from  school,  28th  of  May,  1st  of  July  in  the  coal 
mines.  One  month  I  had  on  the  grass,  I  worked  three  years  in  the  coal  mine; 
a  year  in  the  Custom;  what  they  call  the  custom  house  in  Chicago.  Then  I 
got  in  the  Railway  mail  route.  I'm  fifteen  years  on  retirement  now.  I'm 
eighty-two  years  old  this  month. 

STERLING:  Could  you  describe  a  typical  day  when  you  were  working  in  the 
mines?  What  time  did  you  get  up,  what  would  you  have  for  breakfast,  where 
would  you  have  to  go  to  work,  how  would  you  get  there? 

LEACH:  Yes,  I'll  give  you  a  typical  day- 

STERLING:  Just  everything  you  can  think  of  -  every  detail  you  can  think 

of  - 

LEACH:  Well,  the  first  day  I  worked  in  the  coal  mine  I  got  awful  tired. 

I  had  to  shovel  coal.  The  three  of  us  put  out  about  8  ton  of  coal. 

But  I  had  to  shovel  that  three  times.  You'd  be  way  back  in  here  in  the 
hole,  you  shovel  it  once,  and  then  you  shovel  it  again,  and  then  you  shovel 
it  into  your  car.  That's  three  times.  Well  that  was  about  25  ton  of  coal 
I  shoveled.  I  was  only  15  years  old.  Well,  I  come  home  that  night,  and 
soon  as  I  come  home  and  cleaned  up  —  no  changing  rooms  —  nothing  —  you 
come  just  like  you  come  out  of  the  mine  and  you  cleaned  up  at  home  there. 

And  I  got  my  clothes  on  and  my  mother  made  supper  and  we  sit  down  and  eat 
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there.  I  was  falling  asleep  already  eating.  And  I  laid  on  my  bed  with 
my  clothes  on  and  they  let  me  lay  —  with  all  of  my  clothes  on  —  I  was 
just  dead  as  a  door.  Well  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  get  you 
up.  My  mother  would  be  the  first  one  up;  she  got  me  up.  And  you'd  get 
a  little  bit  of  breakfast,  you  know,  I  don't  know  what  they  had,  so  often 
they'd  have  eggs  and  sausage,  you  know,  but  not  too  much,  because  they 

didn't  have  too  much _ and  then  they  had  a  dinner  pail  you  would  take  with 

you,  and  the  bottom  part  had  what  you  was  going  to  drink.  And  then  they 
had  what  they  call  the  decker.  That  fit  in  the  top  and  that  was  your  grub, 
you  know,  or  a  couple  of  sandwiches  or  something  like  that.  Sometimes  on 
some  special  occasion  you'd  get  a  piece  of  pie.  And  they  always  say  if  the 
coal  miner  goes  anyplace  he  eats  the  pie  first  you  know  what  that  was? 

They  put  that  pie  on  the  top  so  it  wouldn't  squash.  When  you  went  to  eat, 
you  was  all  mud,  and  you'd  eat  what  was  first.  You  would  start  and  eat  the 
pie.  Well,  then  you  went  down  there  and,  you  went  down  on  what  they  call 
the  cage  or  the  elevator  and  got  to  the  bottom.  Well,  then  maybe  you  walked 
as  much  as  three-quarters  of  a  mile  under  the  ground.  You  walked  in  there, 
and  poor  walking  because  these  cross  ties  and  these  tracks,  you  know,  the 
holes  between  them  the  mules  made.  The  mules  would  pull  the  coal  in  these 
little  cars.  Maybe  only  be  that  high  maybe  3h  feet  high  --  and  you 

always  got  to  be  down.  Well,  then,  when  you  went  in  there,  you  did  this 
shoveling  on  your  knees.  You  wasn't  standing  up.  You  couldn't  do  very 
good.  It  was  better  to  stay  on  your  knees  when  shoveling  to  get  it  in  your 
car.  And  then  you  took  this  coal  out;  it  was  about  three  feet  high  around 
here.  That  left  everything  just  three  feet  under  there.  Well  you  had  to 
cut  a  lot  of  that  rock  and  make  it  high  so  a  mule  could  get  in  and  they 
could  keep  extending  the  track.  You'd  take  about  three  feet  of  that  rock 
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down  and,  by  golly,  you'd  have  to  cut  that  with  a  pick  —  and  you  had  what 
they  called  a  wedge  and  you'd  knock  it  down,  and  then  you'd  build  that  to 
the  sides.  They  called  that  "building"  see,  where  you  took  the  coal  out. 

But  when  you  got  too  much,  then  you  loaded  it  in  the  cars  —  instead  of 
loading  coal  you  loaded  that  rock.  That's  where  you  see  these  dirt  piles. 
That  all  come  from  the  roadway  see.  Well,  they  start  at  seven  o'clock 
and  we  used  to  quit  at  three-thirty.  That's  another  thing.  It  would  be 
below  zero  you  know,  and  you  had  to  go  out  to  the  barn  and  you  had  to  feed 

a  horse;  he  got  fed  first.  So  while  you  was  eating . Then  you  had  a  littl 

old  buggy,  and  you  take  a  gunny  sack  full  of  hay  for  the  horse  to  eat  while 
you  was  in  the  coal  mines,  see.  And  they  built  a  little,  it  just  fit  over 
the  horse,  he  could  just  get  in  there  --  out  of  old  lumber  that  the  coal 
mine  threw  away.  You'd  keep  your  horse  in  there.  Then  when  you'd  come  up 
at  half  past  three,  you'd  hitch  it  up  and  you  knew  no  matter  what  the 
weather  was,  sometimes  it  was  pouring  down  rain  and  we'd  be  driving  in  that 
rain.  In  the  winter,  you  know,  the  west  wind..,. My  father  he  had  a  scheme. 
He  had  something  that  come  over  his  head  and  he  just  had  eyeholes,  you  know. 
And  he  used  to  smoke  a  pipe,  but  he  couldn't  smoke  then  because  he  didn't 
have  no... Boy,  we  had  a  time.  I'll  tell  you.  One  time  --  you  keep  driving 
and  these  mines  keep  get  farther  and  farther,  these  deep  mines.  And  we  was 
driving  to  Coal  City  over  there  near  The  Mazon  River.  Oh  boy,  it  took 
us  over  an  hour  to  get  there  in  the  bad  weather.  And  an  hour  to  get  home. 
That's  what  you  did.  And  every  two  weeks  you'd  get  your  pay.  You  put  this 
coal  out  but  they  had  expenses  against  you.  See  you  had  to  buy  powder  and 
dynamite.  You  had  to  buy  your  own  you  know.  So  sometimes  when  you'd 
mine  the  coal,  when  you  couldn't  get  it  down  you  had  to  put  a  -  blast  it 
down  with  powder.  Then  when  you  was  taking  this  rock  down  to  make  the 
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roadways,  if  you  couldn't  make  much  progress,  they'd  put  some  dynamite 
in  there  --  maybe  a  stick  of  dynamite  to  blow  it  down,  see  that  was  all  on 
you,  you  know,  and  your  expenses.  Then  you  had  to  buy  something  to  give 
you  light.  First  they  had  what  they  call  lard  oil,  you  know.  It  had  a  wick 
in  there  and  you  lit  that  up  and  it  made  a  lot  of  smoke.  And  finally  they 
got  carbide.  Now  a  lot  of  these  mines  have  electric  lights.  They  had  a 
battery  on  a  belt.  We  didn't  have  that. 

HEIENS:  How  was  the  temperature  in  the  mines? 

LEACH:  About  sixty  degrees,  summer  and  winter.  It  had  about  sixty  degrees 
that  was  pretty  good.  The  right  working  temperature. 

c 

STERLING:  What  was  the  worst  job?  In  the  mine.  Where  did  you  start? 

I  mean  was  the  mule-driver  considered  better  than  the  shoveller,  or.... 

LEACH:  Well  the  mule  driver  was  a  little  promotion  from  being  a  coal  miner, 
but  not  much.  They  had  a  tough  rule  of  it,  too,  you  know,  because  it  was 
dangerous.  See,  they  had  the  mule,  see,  and  then  he'd  put  this  hook  on 
little  mine  car.  Then  he'd  put  one  foot  on  what  they  called  the  hitching 
plate,  that's  where  they  hooked  the  chain  and  on  up  here  under  the  mule. 

And  you're  down  like  this,  see.  And  it's  low  and  sometimes  the  mule'd 
bump  his  head  and  you  had  to  watch  that  the  car  didn't  run  on  him.  That 
was  on  of  the  reasons  you'd  spread  away  out.  One  foot  on  the  front  and  one 
foot  back  on  there  and  down,  see.  Till  you'd  get  out  where  you  could  get 
higher,  or  you  could  stand  up. 

HEIENS:  So  he  had  to  keep  the  car  from  running  over  the  mule,  then? 


LEACH:  Yes.  They  had  what  they  called  slowin'  it.  See,  they'd  lay  that 
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track  in  the  coal  mine  in  a  couple  of  days;  it  might  lift  up  someplace, 
that  it's  heavin'  all  the  time,  see,  and  they  know  where  the  bad  joints  are, 
see.  And  when  they're  cornin'  up  on  them,  there's  rings  on  the  cars,  slow 
rings,  see  they're  coming  up  on  it  —  it'll  pull  it  a  little  this  way  or 
a  little  that  way.  If  they  don't,  it'll  jump  off,  and  they'd  have  quite 

a  job  of  gettin'  it  on  there.  That's  what  the  driver'd  _  The  old-timers 

around  here,  they  could  talk  forever  about  them,  about  how  they  did  that, 
you  know.  There  was  a  house  here  sold.  Someone  says,  "There's  stuff  under 
the  house.  Let's  get  it  out."  And  they  went  under  there  and  I  got  some 
instrument.  I've  got  it  in  my  car,  there,  from  under  that  house.  It  has 
a  handle  on  it.  I  didn't  know  what  it  was  so  I  brought  it  to  an  old-timer 
and  he  says,  "That's  a  butcher's  cleaver."  They  made  them  theirself;  they 
made  their  own  tools,  you  know... My  grandfather  made  planes,  wooden 
planes,  you  know;  and  he  made  an  auger  brace...  They  do  that  theirself.  So 
this  fellow  was  a  butcher,  an  old  Italian  immigrant,  and  by  God,  he  made 
a  cleaver  and  I  got  it  out  from  under  that  house  —  it's  a  hundred  years 
old.  I  took  it  to  one  fellow  --  I  had  it  in  the  car  --  I  v/as  at  a  res-' 
taurant  out  here  one  day  and  a  fellow  wanted  to  see  it,  and  I  brought  it 
in,  and  geez,  everybody  in  the  restaurant  wanted  to  examine  the  thing. 

This  fellow  told  me,  he  says,  "You  ought  to  take  that  over  to  what  they 
call  Drake's  Farm."  You  know  where  that  is,  where  they  eat?  You  ever 
been  out  there?  You  been  out  there  --  they  got  things  like  that  there. 

Heck,  I  don't  know  why  give  it  to  them.  I  think  I  better  keep  some  of 
the  old  things  myself.  I  give  stuff  away  before  like  that.  Have  you  got 
a  minute  yet? 

HEIENS:  Oh,  yes. 
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LEACH:  Maybe  I  can  find  that  school... I'd  like  you  to  see  that  picture 
...  This  secretary's  nearly  all  pictures. . .This  is  the  bunch. 

HEIENS:  Now,  these  are  from  your  boyhood? 

LEACH:  I  told  you  about  those  Braidwood  Cubs.  You  know  everybody  thinks 
they  could  have  been  big  leaguers.  See  how  they  dressed.  Lookit,  they 
had  pads  on,  see. 

HEIENS:  Right  on  the  pants. 

LEACH:  Yes.  This  here,  this  John  Mitchell,  this  is  his  half-brother. 
Smith.  This  fellow  trained  the  race  horses  for  what'd  they  call  him.  Bud 

c 

Fisher.  He  had  a  lot  of... This  is  Gordon,  see;  in  those  days  they  didn't 
have  too  many  men.  They  just  had  enough  to  get  nine. 

HEIENS:  Just  twelve  of  them  and  I  think  he's  the  bat  boy,  isn't  he? 

LEACH:  Yes,  the  mascot,  I  think  they  called  them  then.  This  isn't  much, 
but  this  is. 

HEIENS:  The  fourth  and  fifth  grade. 

LEACH:  Lookit  the  kid  there.  /Laughter/  And  the  ,  see, 

there's  a  window  pane  missing  or  something,  and  they've  put  a  cardboard 

in  it. 

HEIENS:  They  didn't  repair  the  glass? 

LEACH:  Well,  eventually;  but  not  now.  /Laughter/ 


HEIENS:  Were  the  schools  cold?  In  the  winter  time? 
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LEACH:  If  you  was  anywheres  near  the  stove,  you  was  too  hot;  if  you  was 
near  the  windows,  you'd  freeze.  /Laughter/  They  had  those  big,  pot¬ 
bellied  stoves. .. .There's  an  example  of  a  graduating  class,  see;  that's 
eighth  grade  when  I  ...  The  school  principal  would  always  get  in  on  the 
picture,  too.  They  wouldn't  have  that  anymore,  you  know.  See  if  you 
can  find  me  on  there. 

HEIENS:  That's  the  eighth  grade.... 

STERLING:  Well,  who's  the  best  looking  one?  /Laughter/  Let's  see. 
LEACH:  Here.  See. 

STERLING:  That's  you,  there? 

LEACH:  Yes. 

STERLING:  There's  a  black  fellow  in  the  class. 

LEACH:  Oh,  yes,  Carrington.  And  this  is  my  wife. 

STERLING  and  HEIENS:  Oh! 

HEIENS:  And  you  graduated  together? 

LEACH:  We  graduated  together.  Three's  dead  that's  on  there. 

STERLING:  She  copied  off  of  you  in  school,  no  doubt. 

HEIENS:  Is  this  the  same  fellow  here?  The  little  black  fellow  here? 
LEACH:  No,  that's  his  brother.  He's  another  one. 

HEIENS:  These  are  the  ones  that  didn't  go  to  Bucktown? 
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LEACH:  No*  none  of  these  went.  Bucktown  was  down. . .There's  that  wedding 
picture  of  that  daughter  of  mine,  you  know,  Sullivan. 

STERLING:  Do  you  have  any  pictures  of  the  old  mines? 

LEACH:  Let's  see.  I've  got  some  some  place.  Not  a  real  photograph, 
but  copies  of  them. 

STERLING:  I  wonder  if  anyone  in  Braidwood  would  have  photographs.  I'm 
going  to  do  another  book,  I  think.  And  I  want  to  put  more  pictures  of 
Braidwood  in  there. 

LEACH:  I  don't  know.  I've  got  some  somewhere,  but  I  ... 

STERLING:  Would  the  Peabody  Company  have  headquarters  somewhere? 

LEACH:  Well,  there's  still  somebody  a-working  out  there,  dismantling  the 
stuff.  Now,  their  headquarters ' re  in  St.  Louis.  They  do  all  their  busi¬ 
ness  in  St.  Louis.  I  could  get  a  picture  of  the  Diamond  Disaster  Mine, 
but  it's  newspaper;  it's  out  of  the  newspaper. 

STERLING:  That  wouldn't  copy  very  well.  Almost  have  to  have  an  original 
photograph  or  you  get  a  lot  of  the  grain  in  it. 

LEACH:  How  about  it  if  I  locate  any,  I'd  send. . .There's  some  other  old 
guys  around.  They  might  have  some. 

STERLING:  Braidwood  got  slighted  in  that  book  because  I  didn't  have 
access  to  many  pictures,  you  know. 

HEIENS:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Leach,  for  giving  us  so  much  of  your 
time  today.  We've  heard  a  lot  about  many  things  that  we  haven't  come 
across  before.  We  appreciate  your  help  and  interest. 
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